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THE EVOLUTION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Two factors will make The Open Door College: A Case Study, to be published by 
McGraw-Hill next Monday, one of the important books on American education in 1960. The 
two: 1. While sociological studies have been made of other American institutions-- 
the business firm, trade union, political party--this is one of the rare sociological 
analyses of an educational institution. 2. As a fairly recent phenomenon, the junior 
college more clearly reflects pressures of modern society on education than do longer- 
established institutions. And pressures which show up under the microscope of sociolo- 
gist Burton Clark, author of the study, produce sober reaction. 








Mr. Clark, of the Center for the Study of Higher Education at the University of 
California, based his investigation, which has been financed by the Carnegie Corp., on 
the first four years (1953-57) of San Jose Junior College, San Jose, Calif. By identi- 
fying characteristics that this school shares with other public junior colleges and by 
comparing these features with those of secondary schools and colleges and universities, 
he is able to outline some of the distinguishing features of the public junior college, 
increasingly referred to as the community college. 


Tracing the history of San Jose, Mr. Clark also traces the evolution of its admin- 
istration, teaching staff, and curricular program. The open-door, take-all-comers policy 
of American public schools--a policy passed on to the johnny-come-lately junior college-- 
has been the determining influence in the structuring of administration, staff, and program 
of the junior college. 





Originally seen as a terminal technical and industrial school, San Jose had to change 
its prospectus because from 80 to 90 percent of its students had other plans. Most of 
them regard the college as a way station to a four-year school. In 1955, however, college 
aptitude tests showed a median score for pre-transfer students at the 36th percentile on 
the national scale. Median score of all students in the state university was at the 73rd 


percentile; in state colleges, at about the national norm. Obviously, ability did not 
match ambition. 








A major characteristic of the junior college, if San Jose is a good example, is the 
flow of student traffic through its doors. From 1953 to 1957 at SJJC, an average of 30 
percent of all students who enrolled for the fall term had transferred elsewhere by mid- 
year or quit. Almost 50 percent who enrolled in the spring term failed to return the 
following September. 


The task of the junior college must be to reassign students of lesser academic abil- 
ity to two-year, terminal programs which will equip them for careers important to them- 
selves and to the national economy. Guidance and counseling--and 80 percent of San Jose 
teachers agree--are as important as curriculum. Trouble is: if such a role were clearly 
defined and the colleges were ready to follow through, they would get little support 
from a public which regards the four-year diploma as a mark of status, regardless of what 
that diploma represents in college work. The dilemma is especially acute if we have been 
lulled to think of the junior college as one way to take the burden off jammed four-year 
colleges. From here, it looks as if the junior college is neither afoot nor on horseback. 
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-————— HARVARD'S “MOMENTOUS ANNOUNCEMENT” 


A gift of $2.5 million from Harold S. Vanderbilt has pushed the three- 
year Program for Harvard College, for strengthening undergraduate education, 
past its $82.5 million goal to $82,697,470. Reporting to the Board of Over- 
seers last week, Harvard President Nathan M. Pusey called his announcement "the 
most momentous which has ever fallen to my lot." Said the New York Times: 
"Their achievement will give great encouragement and hope to other institutions 
in meeting their own financial crises in these difficult days." 








As recently as mid-November, campaign officials had serious doubts that 
the goal could be met. At that time, John L. Loeb, another generous donor, 
conceived the idea of the "$100,000 Club." Donors who had already given were 
re-solicited and 35 of them became club members in good standing. There was 
a respectable distance yet to cover, however, and time was running out fast. 
In the last few days before deadline, a flurry of contributions, topped off 
by the Vanderbilt gift, drove the campaign past its goal. 














THE MERITORIOUS RECORD OF MERIT SCHOLARS 


Education is "priority business" even in a world at peace, says the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council. It adds: "In a world threatened by the aggressive challenge of the 
Soviet Union, education becomes a means for national survival as well." 





The council, through a special subcommittee chaired by former Senator William Ben- 
ton and including Seymour Harris, Beardsley Ruml, and Walter Heller, this week issued 
a report on "Education and Freedom's Future," one of a series of pamphlets it is pub- 
lishing on foreign and domestic problems. Here are recommendations from the report: 





@ Passage of an Education Act of 1960 which would coordinate federal education pro- 
grams and set up an Education Council to help the President prepare an annual report 
on education. The report would be reviewed by a joint Congressional Committee on Ed- 
ucation. 

@ Granting of the limit on funds for the National Defense Education Act program and 
review of the authorized limit to see if it is high enough. Elimination of the anti- 
subversive oath as a requirement for student loans under the act. 

@ A program of basic federal financial support for local public schools, devoid of 
federal control, starting at $25 for each student the first year and rising by $25 
annually to $100 the fourth and subsequent years. Supplemental support would be 
given states with the lowest incomes. 

@ A_cooperative program, financed equally by the federal government and the states, 
to provide college scholarships, starting at 25,000 annually and eventually reaching 
100,000. Scholarships would be adjusted to individual need but would not exceed 
$1000 a year. 

@A federal loan and grant program to nelp colleges and universities expand housing 
to handle twice as many students as they do now. 

















On the question of segregation, the report stated: "Because better education can 
contribute greatly (to progress) we should redouble our efforts to strengthen the 
schools rather than use segregation as an excuse for postponing action." 





The council estimates expenditures on education, from all sources, of between 
$35 and $40 billion annually by 1970. It states: "Though members (of the council) 
would be willing to see federal tax rates increased if this were necessary to meet the 
educational challenge, we do not believe this is necessary." 








SERENDIPITY FROM THE KANSAS CONFERENCE 


A side effect of the meeting on teacher education, held at the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., last summer, may have more important long-run results than 
developing a model program. The effect: enlarged understandings between schools of 
education and liberal arts departments. 





This is the major theme of a foreword to The Education of Teachers: Curriculum 
Programs, final report of the conference published last week. "The reaction of many 
participants...was that it was a mistake to seek consensus....Agreements reported from 
the conference perhaps are not as important as the enlarged understandings which re- 
sulted from the deliberations of the group," says T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary 
of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards (TEPS), who 
wrote the foreword. 








Mr. Stinnett reported two points of near unanimity among conference participants: 
(1) a teacher-education curriculum should consist of substantial work in general educa- 
tion and special education (preparation for teaching) and professional education; (2) 
those engaged in education (at all levels and in all types of schools) can agree on goals 
of quality in teacher education and can work toward substantial agreement on what is 
required to achieve those goals. 





A model report on proportionment of the teacher-education curriculum (model in that 
it embodies concerns of the majority of conference participants) is as follows: general 
education 50 percent; professional education, elementary 20 percent, secondary 16 2/3 
percent; specialization, elementary 30 percent, secondary 33 1/3 percent. Also recom- 
mended: under present conditions of supply and demand, two years of preprofessional 
work leading to a bachelor's degree and preliminary certification. Projected for as 
soon as practicable, two years of preprofessional general education, plus three years 
of advanced academic and professional work leading to a bachelor's degree and professional 
certification. 








ax@ CROSS COUNTRY 


Mobile County (Ala.) school board has set up a $6 million building 
program, comprising 13 projects. Other school needs will call for further 
study, with some members traveling to Tampa, Fla., to inspect school build- 
ings constructed of aluminum. . . Speaking of school construction, architect 
Ronald §. Senseman told a Washington Building Congress luncheon that to- 
morrow's children may attend windowless schools which are air-conditioned 
in summer and warmed by the students’ own body heat in winter. Windowless 
schools, according to Senseman, will allow greater flexibility of design 
- « « The NEA Defense Commission is studying problems leading up to recent 
controversial resignation of Herman Shibler as superintendent of schools in 
Indianapolis, Ind. . . Cheyenne, Wyo., elementary schools rejoicing in 1959 
standard test results which show fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades 
not only ranking higher than national norms but also higher than the same 
grades taking test in 1955 (1959 seventh grade was one year and three months 
ahead of the 1955 seventh grade class). . . Washington, D. C., schools will 
lengthen senior high school day by one instruction period, beginning next 
fall. . . Kansas Neurological Institute, a center for mentally retarded chil- 
dren, opened on Jan. 3 in Topeka with first six patients. Close to 300 patients 
are expected by the end of the year. . . Lansing, Mich., PTA will study Michi- 
gan school systems, especially curriculum, teaching staff, school finance, 
and even higher education. . . Colleges in 16 Southern states making up 
Southern Regional Education Board must provide programs for twice as many 
students in 1970 as they had in 1955. 











Student papers which "might just as well have been written in Swahili" 

will now have to just as well be written in something else. Swahili, 

spoken by more than 8 million persons in East Africa, has been designated 

one of the "critical" languages to be taught on the college level under @ 
provisions of the National Defense Education Act. The U.S. Office of 
Education has announced a federal fellowship program to train graduate 
students as college teachers of 85 such "seldom taught" languages, in- 
cluding Hindi, Chinese, Korean, Urdu, Arabic, and others. It has an- 

nounced also details of 35 summer institutes for secondary and elementary teachers of 

the more commonly spoken languages--French, German, Spanish, Italian, and Russian. 














Pp And from the U.S. Office's Cooperative Research Project comes word of publication 
of two series of research monographs in the very near future. One series will summarize 
actual final reports from individual research studies; another will combine findings 
from a number of studies in one subject. The legendary 15 to 20 years' lapse between 
research and implementation is thus being attacked on another front. To hasten the process, 
the U.S. Office has established experimental centers, at Harvard University's department 
of education and at New York State University College of Education, for channeling re- 
search results directly to practitioners. If these two are successful, other centers 
will be established which may ultimately include hundreds of colleges and universities 
and thousands of local school districts. 





> From a third section of the busy U.S. Office, Congress is getting an earful of 
statistics on what has happened to National Defense Education Act funds under Title III. 
According to Director John R. Ludington, of the total $23 million plus, including 
matching funds, spent on local projects, science projects accounted for the largest por- 
tion, 76 percent, foreign languages nearly 16 percent, and mathematics almost 8 percent. 





| Peace, It's Wonderful: University of Detroit students recently observed "Silent 
Record Week." The records, put out under the "Hush" label and played on the cafeteria's 
jukebox, were students’ answer to rock 'n roll. 





P at MIT, the silly season has come early this year. Aided by the weather, students 
have laboriously fashioned a four-story, red-white-and-blue icicle, starting with an ice 
cube and a length of string lowered from a dorm window. 


> The American Legion is campaigning for passage of the Veterans’ Children Scholar- 
ship bill. Under its terms $100,000,000, out of a total of $600,000,000 in enemy war 
assets surrendered in lieu of reparations by Germany and Japan after World War II, would 
be set aside for scholarship aid. Income from the amount would provide about 2000 
scholarships a year. To be granted under the direction of the National Science Founda- 
tion, scholarships would go to students interested in science, technology, and engi- 
neering, as well as in teaching in these fields, with priority given children of veterans 
of World Wars I and II and of the Korean conflict. 





> DIED--Jess L. Taylor, superintendent at Grandview, Mo. 





> NEWSMAKERS - -Owen Meredith Wilson, president of University of Oregon, named presi- 
dent of University of Minnesota, in July, replacing J. L. Morrill, who retires June l. 
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